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FOREWORD 


This study is in no sense a comprehensive historical account 
of Church and Mission relations in China. It is simply an at- 
tempt to make available in convenient form some of the most 
pertinent things that have been said by Chinese and missionary 
writers on the subject, together with certain deliverances of 
Church and missionary bodies, and in this way to give an im- 
pression of the development of thought and action relative to 
this most important question. The work of many Boards and 
missions has not been touched on because little or nothing has 
been written about it in the leading missionary publications. 
A complete study would require the consultation of Board and 
mission minutes and many other sources which limitations of 
time and the scope of this paper excluded, 


Acknowledgement is hereby made of the courtesy of the Case 
Library of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and of the Presbyterian Historical Foundation, 
Montreat, North Carolina, in making available the sources 
consulted in the preparation of the paper. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND MISSION IN CHINA 


A Historical Resume 


Introductory 


From the beginning of missions in China the hope of the missionary has 
been for the establishment of an indigenous Chinese Church. Of necessity, in the 
beginning, all Christian activity was in the hands of the missionaries. The first 
Presbyterian Church organized in China was at Ningpo and the membership consisted 
of seven missionaries, two Java servant girls and one Chinese servant in one of the 
missionary homes, At the great Conference held in Shanghai in 1907 to celebrate 
the end of the first century of Christian Missions in China there were no Chinese 
delegates present. Someone later remarked that the most surprising thing about that 
fact was that neither the missionaries nor the Chinese saw anything incongruous in 
it. However, that Conference was conscious of the fact that by that time a Chinese 
Church already existed. They were conscious also of the need for recognition of this 
Church and the placing of responsibility upon it. ‘The Conference passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas missionary effort is necessarily limited in its scope and the Chris- 
tian evangelization of China must be carried on by the Church of China; and 
Whereas the leaders in this great evangelistic work must be produced by the 
Church, Therefore the Conference rejoices that the Chinese Church already sup- 
ports its own ministry entirely in some places and partially in others, ad 
resolves that for the sake of the independence of the Chinese Church; for its 
discipline in self-government; for the rapid and healthful expansion of its 
evangelistic work; and for its growth in spiritual life, we urge our mission- 
ary associates to impress upon the local churches the importance of doing 
their utmost, even in their poverty and weakness, to take up their burden of 
responsibility in the support of their ministry. 


Three years later at the first International Missionary Conference, which was held 
at Edinburgh in 1910, Dr. J. Campbell Gibson of the English Presbyterian Mission in 
South China, in presenting the Keport to the Conference of Commission II on The 
Church in the Mission Field, said in part: 


What we desire to concentrate the mind of the Conference upon is this view, 
not details of polity and organization, but the fact that questions of polity 
and organization are impressing themselves upon the minds of Christian folk all 
over the world in the mission field, and that is an epoch-making fact. That 
is to say, you recognize that the Church in the Mission Field is a sphere of 
labor in which you are no longer dealing with little scattered companies of 
unimportant people, converts under the wing and under the chamge of a mission- 
ary; it is now a complex body, which has in some countries already attained, 
and in others is fast attaining a high degree of organization and corporate 
life. The point on which we desire to fix your attention is this great view 
of the corporate life of the young Church in the Mission Field, because the 
recognition of this fact we consider to be of vital importance in the con- 
duct of all foreign mission work...... So it is that we desire the Conference 
to recognize the enormous force that exists, now established in the very 
heart of the pagan world, in the young Christian Church which missions have 
founded, but which is itself now the great mission to the non-Christian world. 


At this same Edinburgh Conference the voice of the young Church in China was heard 
for the first time in any such a gathering when Dr. Cheng Ching Yi spoke in con- 
nection with this same Report. He said in part: 


« 
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The problem in China is the independence of the Chinese Church, I use the 
word meaning nothing more than Church support and Church management. Really 
there is no independence of the Church. All Churches of Christ are depend- 
ent first upon God and then upon each other. Some of our friends are a lit- 
tle afraid of the Chinese Church movement. They are afraid of the inability 
of the Chinese Christians to accomplish that which they have started, and 
they are also afraid that the Christian Church in China is still too young, 
and weak, and feeble, and cannot undertake such a great responsibility. 
Speaking frankly we are both weak and poor, but experience shows that out of 
deep poverty Christian liberality may abound, and again the feebleness of 
Chinese Christians will not be a hindrance in the way. Does this mean the 
breaking of a friendship with those who have brought out the Gospel, and is 
this foreign? No. It is the principle of mission work and the ground plan of 
the future Chinese Church, We can never thank you enough for what you have 
done for us, and your helping hand regarding the future of the self-governing 
and self-supporting Chinese Church will be ever appreciated and ever remembered 
by all the Christians in China...... The controlling power of the Christian 
Church in China has largely been in the hands of foreign missionaries, and 
there is no doubt that it should have been so in the days gone by, but the 
time has come when every Chinese Christian should realize and undertake this 
responsibility, wonen they should know what it means to be a Christian and 
his relation to the Church. What is the motive power of all this? Itis 
nothing new. It is the working power of the same spirit as inspired you to 
recognize your responsibility towards men of other lands - yes, the sane 
blessed Spirit of God..... I hope with all sincerity that this Conference 
will recommend and take measures toward helping the Chinese Church movement. 
May the will of God be done in this matter. 


The year following the Edinburgh Conference came the Revolution in China 
when the rule of the Manchu Emperors was overthrown. The Church was not unaffected 
by the stirrings of a national spirit. Some self-supporting churches for a time be- 
came entirely independent of all foreign connections. Dr. Mott, writing of his 
Experiences and Impressions During a Visit in Asia in 1912-1913, said: 


Many assured me that nothing less than a grave crisis betwem the Chinese 
Christian Churches and certain of the important missions was impending.... 
the possibility of such a crisis seems happily to have been averted. (Through 
the conference held at that time). This is most important, for if ever the 
Chinese Church needed to be closely related to the organized forces of his- 
toric and vital Christianity throughout Christendom, it is during the pres- 
ent stage of development. 


In its annual Survey of the Year the International Review of Missions for 
January 1914 had this to say of the effect of the Conferences umer the leadership 
of Dr. Mott referred to above; 


The second outstanding feature of the Conferences was their relation to the 
Chinese Church. They took place at a moment when the desire among the Chinese 
for freedom from foreign control was in danger of leading to serious separa-— 
tion between Church and mission, and they did much to avert such a catastro- 
phe.... The National Conference (1913) passed a number of far-reaching reso- 
lutions with reference to the development of the indigenous character of the 
churches. These include recommendations that representative Chinese should 
have a share in the administration of foreign funds used for the work of the 
Chinese Church, and that in the management of the evangelistic, educational 
and other work of the Church there should to the fullest possible extent be 
joint control by both Chinese and foreign worlers.... 

The new conditions in the Chinese Church are making fresh adjustments necessary. 


a 
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In som places the experiment is being mde of forming joint committees of 
Chinese and foreign missionaries to administer the work of the mission, 

while in others authority is being increasingly transferred from the mission 
to the Chinese Church courts. A wise and courageous policy in meeting the new 
conditions is the only safeguard against the dangers attaching to the move- 
ment for the formation of independent churches, to which reference was made in 
the last year's survey. 


As time has gone on expression has been given by both Chinese Church lead- 
ers and missionaries to the felt need for a clearer recognition of the Church and for 
the assumption of larger powers by the Church rather than by the Mission. There has 
been practically no disagreement in the ranks of either Chinese or missionaries as 
to the ddsirability of making the Church central rather than the mission. The di- 
vergence of views has come in regard to the method and time of accomplishment. In 
general two separate theories of devolution hayebeen advocated. The first of these 
is that of the Parallel Development of the Church and the Mission. The second is 
that of the Absorption of the Mission and its functions by the Church, except for 
the personal relationships of the missionary with his home Board. Before going into 
the further discussion of these two methods it will be well to note something of the 
feeling of the urgency of this matter of Church-Mission relationship on the part of 
both the Chinese Church leaders and the missiomries. 


Views of Chinese Church Leaders 


The words of Dr. Cheng Ching Yi a’ Edinburgh have already been mntiord 
above. In 1916 Mr. ©. T. Wang, the son of a Chinese pastor, a graduate of Yale, and 
who later became China's Minister of Foreign Affairs in ChiangKai Shek's Government, 
writing in the International Review of Missions on the subject, Making Christianity 
Indigenous, said: 


There is now one more point to be mentioned in connection with this question. 
It is a delicate point but nevertheless quite important. The Church in China 
cannot be made indigenous unless the missionaries are content as a body delib- 
erately and determinedly to work behind the scenes. They should take upon 
themselves the rol® of advisors and counsellors and make themselves. helpers to 
the Chinese workers rather than, as it is now in most cases, the reverse. The 
present domination of the missionary in the affairs of the church is most un- 
fortunate. He is inevitably the central figure in any phase of its work. In 

a school he is the principals; in the church he,is’the bishop, if, there is'a 
bishop, or the leading clergyman if there is no bishop. It is he in many in- 
stances wno controls the pay-roll, fixes the rate: of salaries, examines and 
accepts candidates, promotes and dismisses workers. The general public can 
hardly help believing that the Christian Church in all its activities, is a 
foreign institution out and out and tht the Chinese workers are mere employees 
of the foreign masters. 

It may seem to some that we are unwittingly accusing the missionaries of being 
domineering and selfish. We are not. Of all men we believe the missionaries 
hold the most altruistic principles. They have come to China to establish the 
Church and they long to see the Chinese come forward and direct the work of 

the Church. Their unwillingness to relieve themselves of the heavy responsi- 
bilities of the church and to put them upon the Chinese workers can be due only 
to their lack of faith in the latter. They hesitate to put heavy responsibil- 
ities upon the Chinese workers, because in their minds these were only recently 
converted and are inexperienced. In this we believe they are wrong. 


Again in 1921 Mr. Wang writing in the Chinese Recorder of May of that year said: 


So long as mission work remains under the direction of missionaries, so long 
is it a strange institution in the land..... The point I am making is that you 
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ought to train some Chinese workers up to the point where they can even have 
missionaries work under them. 


In the Chinese Recorder of December 1921, Mr. P. ©. Hsu said: 


The Christian Church is facing a period of transition, viz., from missionary 
direction to Chinese leadership and control. During this critical period, 
much fearless and clear thinking ought to be done so as to avoid the danger 
of shipwreck. 


Dr. Cheng Ching Yi in his opening address at the National Christian Conference in 
Shanghai, 1922, said: 


Independence wisely directed is necessary and desirable for the Chinese Church, 
but the ideal is, we believe, not so much independence as cooperation. 


In a very comprehensive and thoughtful article entitled The Development 
of an Indigenous Church in China written for the International Review of Missions, 
1923, Dr. Cheng wrote: 


There is no royal road to make the Church truly indigenous except by giving 

the Church a free hand to manage its own affairs. When the Chinese have taken 
over work now under the control of the mission, the Church cannot help becoming 
indigenous in character and colour. In the nature of the case it cannot be 
otherwise. Here we touch upon the much talked of topic of devolution, of 
transfer of control from the mission to the Church which, we are convinced, 

is one of the most effective ways of getting the Church to becom indigenous. 
In this period of transition it is unavoidable that many mistakes will be 

made and false steps taken. We need a double portion of the spirit of patience 
and sympathy. The Church can only learn to do the work by actually doing it. 
There will be times that are discouraging and disheartening, but by the mercy 
of God His Church will come out triumphant and victorious..... When the infant 
Church saw the light for.the first time in China, she found herself well 
wrapped up in the arms of the big, capable and kind nurse that we call foreign 
missions. For feeding, caring, leading, and instructing, this dutiful nurse 
proved to be a faithful one. little by little the child grew, began to think 
for herself and to attend to her own affairs. The nurse is proud of the re- 
sult of her years of tender care and loving devotion. But at the same tim she 
must also recognize her own position in becoming less and less prominent. It 
is hard, bit it must be so. The lawmaker is now under the government of the 
law of his own making. So the foreign mission has to come under the Church 

of its founding. 

Eventually there will be no foreign missions in China except those of the 
Chinese Church, Foreign Missions organized as they are at the present time 
should not be expected to continue forever unless they greatly change their 
functions and methods of conducting work. The sending and supporting of mis- 
sionaries from the West can hardly be expected to continue as a permanent 
method. As far as we can see, the position of the foreign missionary in China, 
perhaps in many other mission fields as well, is becoming more and more of a 
temporary, secondary and advisory nature. 

In the nature of the case and by force of circumstances, the mission is still 
overshadowing the Church, but by rights it is the Church, and not the mission, 
that is the more permanent organization. Today the mission holds the reigns 
and controls the policy, but eventually the mission must step back and be con- 
tented with a secondary place. The Church is still in its infancy, the mis- 
Sion, to repeat our illustration, is directing, often dictating and dominating, 
as to how things should be done; soon it will have to realize the fact that 

its help can best be appreciated when given in an advisory capacity. 

This, as far as we know, represents the best thought not only of the native 
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leaders in China today but of the best missionaries as well. Lest we lead 
people to think that the services of the missionaries are no longer needed, 
let us make it clear that the opposite is the truth. They are more needed 
today than ever before. We welcome men and women who come to China with the 
definite understanding in mind that they come to help rather than to dominate, 
to learn as well as to teach, to be friends rather than to be leaders, to be 
sympathetic and not dogmatic. Such yoke-fellows, and many of them, are more 
needed in China today than ever before. On behalf of the Chinese Church we 
appeal to such men and women to 'come over and help us.! 


Statements of other Chinese leaders could be cited but this is sufficient 
to show the trend of thinking in the minds of some of the ablest among them. Only 
a very few missionaries will be quoted, out of a great many, as the views of some of 
them will be apparent in the discussion of the above mentioned methods of devolution. 


Views of the Missionaries 


At the annual meeting of the Shantung Presbyterian Mission in 1912, 
Rev. R. M. Mateer read a paper in which he made the following statenents: 


It will be said that the time has not come: that our Chinese are not far 
enough advanced. But when will the time com? We have a splendid lot of men 
who have the cause quite as much at heart as we and who are as ready to sacri- 
fice for it as we. If we refuse to take them into our confidence in a full 
sharing of interest and control we are in denger of precipitating conditions 
which will make it impossible to produce, in our generation, men equal to 
those we have now. It may be said that our Chinese have not proved themselves 
capable of managing such large interests. But how can they give such proof 
when they are not allowed to try?......This matter has gone so far and the 
times are changing so fast, that not merely a formal but a real taking them 

in with us in the full sharing of councils, plans, and controls, is the only 
thing that can conserve that sympathetic cooperation necessary to great suc- 
Cess.in the’ Works. + «ses 

After all it is not a matter of foreigners or Chinese but the CAUSE that 

is important. 


Miss Kate L. Ogborn of the Methodist Mission, writing in the Chinese Re- 
corder of May 1914, on A Self-—Propagating Church the Goal of All Mission Work, said: 


The lack of development consequent upon foreign dominance in the church is 
everywhere apparent. 


An editorial in the Chinese Recorder of May 1915 has these words: 


The time is past for a group of missionaries to meet and discuss plans for 
work among the Chinese without taking Chinese leaders into their confidence. 
»eeethe problem of finding a method of cooperation is a tremendous one, but 
independent legislation by a group of missionaries is now an impossible method 
for those wo would meet the needs of the new China. 


We shall proceed now to a brief discussion of the two theories of devolu- 
tion mentioned above. 


Theory of Parallel Development of Church and Mission 


This plan has been followed Largely in Japan and also in Brazil. It calls 
for a clear and sharp distinction between the foreign mission and the national church. 
The function of the mission is to do the pioneer work of evangelization and teaching 
until the church is able to govern, support, and propagate itself. The mission 
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retains entire control of its own personnel and of all funds coming from the Home 
Church, the national Church having no say whatever in the location or work of the 
missionary or in the use of funds originating abroad. The Church, on the other hand, 
as soon as it has become self-supporting, manages its own affairs without reference 
to the mission or the missionary. Those who advocate this theory do so on the fol- 
lowing grounds: First, the missionary is responsible to the Church at home for the 
funds which it puts in his hands and this responsibility he cannot delegate to nation- 
als over whom the home Church has no control; second, to turn over foreign funds to 
the national Church would be to pauperize it and thus delay the day of self-support 
and a truly indigenous church, self-government of the Church must be dependent upon 
self-support; third, the national church leaders have not the experience or the 
ability to handle wisely the large sums of money ordinarily handled by the mission. 
The arguments regarding the use of money apply also to the use of missiomry person- 
nel. The idea thon is that the mission and the church shall go along side by side, 
the mission diminishing as the church grows and takes over larger responsibilities. 
This theory has found some strong advocates among the missionaries and some features 
of it have been strongly advocated by some Board secretaries. In 1921 Dr. Arthur 
dudson Brown of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board, writing in the International Review 
of Missions, said regarding the matter of self-support and self-governnents 


Self-support and self-government are indissolubly joined. It is as idle in 
Asia as it is in America to suppose that men can live on the money of others 
without being dependent upon them. Foreign subsidies mean foreign dependence, 
and it is folly to suppose that the churches of Asia can regularly receive the 
former without the latter.....it is as futile in Asia as it is everywhere else 
to imagine that real independence is compatible with financial dependence. 


This is the view commonly expressed by advocates of this theory, though 
Dr. Brown later changed his mind somewhat on this point. While not a great many mis- 
sionaries have written in favor of this view some have been quite positive in their 
presentation of it. Rev. K. A. Baird of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, writing 
in the Chinese Recorder of August 1926, said: 


Is it not time to call a halt to the present trend of thought and action on 

the part of the National Christian Council and others, who seem to think and 
desire that the next step in the development of an indigenous Chinese Church 
ought to be the taking over of the property and work of the missions from for- 
eign countries? For the sake of that very developnent, whether considered 

from the standpoint of the material advancement of the Church, or of the spirit- 
ual welfare and growth of the people, does not the longer view demand the very 
opposite of the process that is being now recommended so freely? At any rate, 
since the Christians of China have proven themselves to be in many cases easily 
stampeded by the anti-Christian propaganda, and in so many other cases have 
been intimidated by that propaganda into disloyalty to their missionary friends, 
if not to the Christ Himself, let the missionaries henceforth keep their hands 
off the organization of the Chinese Church. 


The fact is that in some cases the missions have retained entire control 
over mission funds and mission personnel but at the same time have been members of 
the Chinese presbytery or other ecclesiastical bodies. While a wave of independence 
threatened to separate some of the self-supporting churches from affiliation with 
the missions for a short period following the revolution in 1911, it was not favored 
by the best of the Chinese leaders and in all the discussion of this subject for 
more than thirty years none of them have advocated a separation of Church and mis- 
sion but just the opposite. 


Absorption of the Mission by the Church 


There has been a growing conviction through the last thirty years or more, 
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on the part of the Chinese leaders and many missionaries, that more definite action 
should be taken to make the Church, rather than the mission, the central agency of 
the whole Christian enterprise in China. The insistence of all those who have ad- 
vocated the taking over of mission functions by the church has been that there should 
be no separation between the East and the West in this matter but that the interests 
of the Kingdom of God would be better served by cooperation and amalgamation than 
by a separation into two distinct spheres of activity. It is to be remembered that 
the success or failure of either of these two plans is to be measured in terms of 
self-support, of the production of a Chinese leadership, and of the evangelistic 
out-reach of the whole Church. We are also coming to see that the success of any 
church depends in no small degree upon how well it takes its place in the one great 
Church of Jesus Christ throughout the world. 


The following quotations will set forth the ideas of some of the Chinese 
Church leaders and some of the missionaries regarding the desirability of the second 
plan rather than the first. Mr. T, Z. Koo, writing in the Chinese Recorder for 
February 1922, before the convening of the National Christian Conference which met 
in May of that year, on What Does the National Christian Convention Mean to Me?, said: 


Two tendencies are noticeable among Chinese Christians. One section, I believe, 
desires to bring about what they call the emancipation of the Church from mis- 
sionary control, This will mean that the Church will be put entirely into 

the hands of Chinese Christians whether they are ready for it or not and will 
result in the shutting out of any missionary cooperation in the young Church. 
On the other hand there is another section among our Christians who are work- 
ing toward an indigenous Church which will be responsible for the support and 
government of the Church and the propagation of the truth in the country. These 
frankly recognize the immaturity of the overwhelming majority of Chinese Chris- 
tians, and therefore see the need of missiomry cooperation in establishing and 
building up this indigenous Church. The basis of this cooperation, of course, 

4s one that will need most careful study. Many of us would like to see the 
missionary working on the same basis as a Chinese pastor under the direction 

of a properly constituted church governing body. That seems to m the only 
feasible way of helping to develop a Chinese Church which will be a real power 
in the nation. I cannot see any reason for the policy of withdrawing mission—- 
ary cooperation as soon as a church is able to pay its pastor and its expenses. 
Such a policy will, I am afraid, develop all over the country weak, struggling 
churches, working their hearts out to make both ends meet, led by a type of 

men with no vision, no experience, with nowhe re to look to for help and guidance. 


Mr. R. Y. Lo of the Methodist Church, writing in the Chinese Recorder of 
April 1922 on Christian Leadership, said: 


Fourthly, there must be adequate fellowship on the part of the missionaries. 
One more fact which will have a far-reaching effect on the Chinese leadership 
is undoubtedly the attitude of the missionaries. It is true that Chinese 
leaders are feeling with a sense of honor and conscience that they must sooner 
or later take up the work their missionary friends have so well begun and not 
stand by as mere lookers—on, yet it is equally true that they have not the 
slightest idea of contending for ecclesiastical rights and privileges as such. 
It is therefore not surprising to see many a young man of spirit discouraged 
at the thoughtless and sarcastic remark that "the Chinese are willing enough 
to spend foreign money." Now, let us be frank. If Chinese leadership is to 
succeed, it must be upheld hy missionaries with a sympathetic heart and sin- 
cere appreciation of the multifarious difficulties that are lying ahead. 


Mr. Chao Yun Wen, writing in the same magazine of May 1921 on a Chinese 
View of What Should Be the General Aims of Work jin Changsha, said: 
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Chinese workers mist not be thought of as having reached an equally high level, 
or as being able to do the same grade of work which the foreigner can do. The 
Chinese have a poor background.... But our foreign friends often find themselves 
disappointed and dissatisfied with their Chinese co-worle rs when they trust 

them wholeheartedly and thrust upon them the whole responsibility of the work 
assigned to them. Reaction after failure following such misplaced trust often 
leads to misunderstanding on both sides, 


A report of the annual meeting of the General Council of the Church of 
Christ in China, held in Shanghai October 9-18, 1929, has this to say; 


Perhaps the most important find of all was the full recognition of the Church- 
centric idea, that is, 'that the Church shall be the organization to bear such 
responsibilities as the administration work and the use of workers. The re- 
sponsibility for the control of the evangelistic, educational, medical, and 
social work should be transferred to the Church.' Further, it was recognized 
'that, ultimately the General Assembly is the body that should act in relation 
to the Church of Christ on the one hand and the mission boards on the other, 
and clearly visualizes the elimination from the mission field Councils of any 
administrative functions in relation to the Church and its work.!' It was 
recognized 'that this principle is not susceptible of immediate realization, '! 
that is 'that churches in different localities have not yet reached the same 
stage of development, so that these principles cannot be applied in the same 
degree in the several churches.! 


Views of some missionaries who have written in favor of the second plan 
follow. It is necessary for lack of space to select only a few out of the many who 
have written on this subject. Rev. J, Campbell Gibson, D.D., of the English Presby- 
terian Mission, writing in the Chinese Recorder of April 1913 on the China Continua- 
tion Committee's National Conference in China, said: 


The fact that so many Chinese, of such intellectual energy and eagerness, 

are manifestly grasped and held in willing loyalty to Christ, ougnt to be a 
strong confirmation of our own faith. It is a new tribute to the adequacy 

and majesty of Christ: "I will draw all men unto Me." nit is thrilling to 

see broken sinners whom no man cared for, saved and renewed in his healing 
pity, but it gives a deep sense of the abiding reality of the Christian life 
when it proves itself able also to give free scope to the best energies and 
aspirations of strong minds." As mission enterprise deepens and widens in all 
directions, and is tested among new conditions of endless complexity, it is 
deeply moving to see that before the eyes of our Chinese fellow-Christians 
there has arisen in its glory the sublime personality of Christ our Lord. 

Like ourselves, they may be moved at times by gusts of waywardness and prejudice. 
They may be sometimes Chinese first, and Christians by the way, as we mus t 
often have seemed to them as foreigners first, and Christians only at tims. 
But during these weeks we have been learning to know each other better, to'see 
our task more clearly, and to trust each other in it as never before.... But 
nothing can now take from us the abiding sense of trust in each other, and of 
confidence in the loyalty of all, which these conferences have done so much 

to create, 


Rev. R. M. Mateer of the Shantung Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., in a paper read before the annual meeting of the Mission in September 1912 
had the following to say: 


It will be said that we have the money and hence must have the control. By 
declaring this many a slap has been given to the Chinese thatthey have felt 
keenly. Now is this true? Is it our money? Is it not rather the Lord's 

money? The Board used to think that they could not entrust these responsibilities 
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to their missionaries but must keep the control of the work largely in their 
own hands.... After all it is not a matter of foreigners or Chinese but the 
CAUSE that is important. 


Rev. R. K. Evans of the 4ondon Missionary Society, in the June 1922 num- 
ber of the Chinese Recorder, speaking of the position of the individual missionary, 
said: 

It seems to me that there are two and only two possible positions: - a) The 
missionary may regard himself as a member of the church in Europe or America, 
who is loaned for Christian service in China. b) The missionary may regard 
himself as a member af the Chinese Church on exactly the sane spiritual and 
ecclesiastical basis as Chinese Christians, and on no other. The spirit of 
Christian fellowship seems to declare emphatically in favor of the latter 
cause. It was quite a different matter with those missionaries, who in the 
early days first gathered the Church together. The earliest converts were 
their own spiritual children. But today, we who come to China as mission- 
aries, come to find a church that is already gathered, and many of us find 
ourselves placed, not only in a difficult but in a false position in relation 
to the Church. Surely our only right position is that of members of the body 
of Christ in China. Any ministry we may exercise and any authority we may 
wield should be drawn, and can only be drawn, from that Christian Church in 
China of which we are, or ought to be members. 

May I, in conclusion, venture to suggest the spirit and principle which will 
be an unfailing guide to us in all our relations with our Chinese fellow 
Christians. It is this ~ the less we give the less we shall keep. The more 
we give the more we shall keep. The more fully we yield, the more fully will 
they give back to us. The missionaries who really hold sway among the Chinese 
Christians today are those who have given themselves most fredy and fully in 
love and trust to their Chinese brethren and sisters. The measure of our 
Christian surrender as foreign missionaries will be the exact measure of the 
Chinese desire for foreign cooperation. Mutuality is one of the surest laws 
of life. "Give and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over, shall they give into your bosom. For with 
what measure you mete it shall be measured to you again." 


The puzzled attitude of many missionaries in the face of this perplexing 
question of Church-Mission relationship is set forth in the following excerpts from 
two articles in the Chinese Recorder of May 1914 and September 1926, written by 
Rev. E. W. Burt of the English Baptist Mission in Shantung. The first of these ar- 
ticles is entitled The Relation of Chinese Evangelists to the Problem of Self-Support. 


The contributions of the whole church of 5,000 members (are) being pooled in 

a central fund, which is administered and allocated by a council of pastors, 
deacons, and missionaries, annually elected by the whole church. Now, though 
the pastors in both churches (Baptist and Presbyterian) receive far more than 
they did a few years ago, and though their scale of pay is rapidly rising, yet 
the goal of complete self-support seems farther off than ever! When some ten 
years ago it was decided to provide the whole Baptist Church with pastors, the 
Mission agreed to make a supplementary grant of £60 —- this grant being annually 
reduced till a year or two ago it was cut off. But it was again found neces-— 
sary to help the church from foreign funds - and this time such help takes 

the form of 50 Mexican dollars a year to any pastor who takes his wife with 

him into his pastoral district. This grant is being reduced annually 10 per cent 
and will end automatically within ten years..... The highest salary paid any 
Baptist pastor is 135 Mexican dollars a year in the case of a city church. In 
some cases the neighboring Presbyterian pastors are getting nearly double this 
sum but a large proportion of this - sometimes even 50 per cent - comps from 
foreign sources. The time appears to be ripe for a change in POllcy.veccuceess 
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In 1926 in the second article referred to above, the title of which was 
The Evolution of Devolution, Mr. Burt said: 


The first remark IJ make is that conditions vary enormously in different parts 
of this vast field and the process of leadership passing from the mission to the 
Chinese Church varies greatly, making a common policy extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. Many of us feel that you in Shanghai and a few favored big cen- 
tres have an altogether exaggerated estimte.of the strength of the Chinese 
Church in China. It is little good counting heads in such a matter. Mere num- 
bers of church members count for little and are terribly misleading. The num- 
ber of real leaders is as yet a comparatively small one, but very vocal and 
insistent and naturally figures largely in conferences like the "Mott" gather-— 
ing (January 1926), but anyone who hes lived long in the interior in clase 

touch with the actual Christian Church knows what a large discount has to be 
taken off the impression made at such meetings, implying as they do a greater 
independence and readiness to assum responsibility than corresponds with fact. 
That there are leaders of force I, who have helped to train many of such, would 
be the last to deny. But these comparatively few outstanding men are a long 
way ahead of the mass for whom they speak..... Our own Mission in Shantung 

has long advocated and worked loyally for self-support and attained it, but 

at the cost of many other things. The Baptist Church here is quite independent, 
both in its finances and in its goverment, of foreign control and has bee@m 

for many years. Bub its best sons are drawn off more and more to outside 
missions, who pay double and treble what the Church that trained them can offer. 
In our Baptist Church Union the missiomries are only invited by courtesy and 
the Chinese are free to do as they like. In the evangelistic and school work 
and in religious education, the funds and policy and control are managed by 
joint committees in which missionaries and Chinese have an equal voice, though 
nearly all the funds come from England. In our Mission no Chinese are working 
under the foreigner. We work as brothers in cooperation, but this is very 
different from handing over complete control to a largely illiterate and igno- 
rant church and working under - i.e. at the dictation of - the Chinese. 


It should be remarked that, by way of explanation, apparently the evan- 
gelistic work controlled by the joint committees referred to above is work outside 
the regularly organized churches. 


Experiments in Cooperation 


It may be pointed out that cooperation has three stages, all of which 
have been attained in some cases while in many others it has stopped at the first, in 
others it has proceeded to the second. The first of these stages is the taking of 
Chinese into consultation with the missionary as to the conduct of the work so long 
as the expenditure of mission funds remained wholly in the hands of the missionary. 
The missionary might even seek advice from his Chinese friends as to certain expendi- 
tures but the Chinese were not given a vote in the matter. nis kind of cooperation 
has been common in all the missions. The second stage is that of placing mission 
funds along with native church contributions at the disposal of the Chinese Church 
organizations. So far in China, even with the missions which have advanced to the 
third stage, the funds relative to the personal needs of the missionary, that is, 
salary, furlough expense and residence, have been retained in the hands of the mis- 
sion or mission board. The third stage is the placing of the missionary himself un- 
der the direction of the Chinese Church in all matters concerning his work and the 
transfer of all mission administrative functions concerned with the work to the 
Chinesd Church. It will be seen ffom the following examples that there has been a 
progression by various steps in the case of those missions which have reached the 
second and third stages. 


It should be noted also that cooperation in fields of Christian activity 
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outside the strictly ecclesiastical organizations has had a direct influence on the 
progress of cooperation within these organizations. Both Chinese and missionaries, 
having found cooperation valuable in these outside fields, could see no reason why 

it should not be of equal value in the Church itself. First of all in this connec- 
tion were the three great international Missionary Conferences at Edinburgh 1910, 
Jerusalem 1928 and Madras 1938. At Edinburgh, out of about 500 delegates, there 

were eleven from’all the various mission fields, at Jerusalem about half the dele- 
gates were from the younger churches, at Madras the majority of the 400 were from 

the churches in the so-called mission lands. In the China Continuation Comnittee 
Conferences in China in 1913 and 1914 under the leadership of Dr. Mott Chinese dele- 
gates first began to speak their views along with their missionary friends. From 
that time on Chinese have taken an eoual and often a leading part in conferences of 
both local and national representation. When the China Continuation Committee was 
organized it consisted of both Chinese and missionary members and the two full time 
secretaries of that Committee were Rev. Cheng Ching Yi and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 

The National Christian Council, which succeeded the Continuation Committee has always 
had a membership of both Chinese and missionaries. The Y.M.C.A., from the beginning 
of its organization in China, had a Chinese Board of Directors; and in 1920, on the 
25th anniversary of the founding of that organization in China, action was taken ap- 
pointing only Chinese members on the National Committee, 'the body responsible for 
the Association movement in China. On January 1, 1926 the office of Senior Secretary 
(a foreign secretary directly responsible to the New York Committee for foreign sec- 
retaries and financial grants)was abolished and the foreign staff came under the full 
control of the Chinese organization.! In many cases Chinese were elected as members 
of boards of directors of educational institutions and other organizations in which 
both foreign funds and foreign personnel came under the direction of these boards. 


One of the first steps taken along the way of cooperation with the Chi- 
nese Church in the use of Funds from abroad was the setting up of joint committees 
or councils composed of representatives from the Chinese Church and from the Mission. 
In some cases it was stipulated that representation of Church and mission on these 
committees or councils should be equal, in som cases no such condition was attached. 
Under such an arrangement it would still be possible for cither the Church or the 
mission, if it were not satisfied, to withdraw from the agreement and continue its 
work as before. This has actually been done in cases of some local committees, How- 
ever, it is difficult to sec how a mission, once having advanced to the third stage 
of complete transfer of its functions of work administration to the Church, could 
withdraw from that Church and resume its identity as an administrative body. No 
record of any such attempt is known in China, 


Among the first of the missions to effect the organization of joint com- 
mittees to handle mission appropriations was the Shantung Mission of the Presbyterian 
Board, U.S.A. Action was taken by this Mission following the reading of the paper by 
Rev. R, M, Mateer, referred to in the preceding pages, at the annual meeting of the 
Mission in September 1912, and is as follows: 


At this meeting it was voted that in each Mission station, representative 
Chinese be chosen by Chinese bodies, if possible, to constitute with the for- 
eigners a joint committee, who shall decide upon the expenditure of the sta- 
tion's annual appropriations for evangelistic, educational and medical work. 
This cooperation committee in each station is to be constituted of an equal 
number of Chinese and foreigners; the size of such committee to be decided by 
each station.....These committees have been constituted in each of our eight 
stations with most gratifying results. It looks as if fears would be disap- 
pointed, while such cooperation gives every promise of leading the Chinese to 
fecl that the work is theirs, and to thus throw themselves into it with far 
more zeal and sense of personal responsibility.... It seem to some of us that 
the critical and pregnant problem just now, is not so much union of denomina- 
tions as genuine cooperation between foreigners and Chinese..... At the recent 
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meeting of the Shantung University Council, in January (1913), it was voted 
to have hereafter on this council, an equal nunber of Chinese and foreigers 
with equal voting power. (This quotation is from an account by R. M. Mateer 
in the Chinese Recorder of dune 1913). 


The following quotation is from the China Mission Year Book of 1914. It 
is taken from an article by Rev. Chas. ™. Patton entitled, The Vevelopment of a 
Mission Field. Dr. Patton, later one of the secretaries of the China Council of: the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Board, was at this time a member of the South China Mission of 
that Board, and this article is a description of the methods used in his field. 


I. A budget Committee meets at a central point. One delegate, a deacon or an 
elder, preferably the former, from each contributing chapel, together with the 
foreign missionary or missionaries in charge of the field compose the Budget Com- 
mittee. Each Chinese delegate comes (1) with a detailed budget of projected work 
for his chapel for the ensuing year, and (2) with a statement of ready money 
collected during the year to be applied to the budget and disbursed during the 
ensuing year. Representatives of the Mission report the Mission funds avail- _ 
able toward this budget. The Budget Committee after full discussion formulates 

a #ield Budget within the limits of the total funds, Chinese and foreign. 

II Tnis Field Budget is referred to a Revision Committee - composed of Chinese 
representatives of Presbytery and representatives of the Foreign Mission Station, 
in equal numbers, chosen by Presbytery and the Mission Station respectively, - 

to be supervised and returned to the Budget Committee in shape for final ap- 
proval. The Revision Committee has veto power over any part of the proposed 
budget which, if exercised, must be fully explained to the Budget Committee as 

a wnole. 

III. A sub-committee composed entirely of Chinese is appointed by the Budget 
Gommittee to have charge for the year of the disbursement of the funds included 
in the Field Budget. Mission payments toward the Field Budget are made in 
monthly installments to the Chinese appointed by the Budget Committce. 

IV. During the year the missionary in charge, and the elder and deacon con- 
cerned act as an Executive Committee for any readjustment in the use of the 

funds necessitated by exigencies. 

The foreign missionary is enabled to maintain a "spiritual" rather than a 

"money" relation with the workers. For nearly ten years the foreign missionary 
has made no direct payments of salary to the Chinese workers. 


The English Presbyterian Mission took the following action as reported 
by Rev. H. W. Oldham of that Mission in South Fukien in the May 1914, number of the 
Chinese Recorder. Writing on the subject of Self-Support in the Presbyterian Church 
of South Fukien Mr. Oldham said: 


Another new element in the scheme which has been passed by our Synod is that 

the Mission money given towards preachers! salaries, to supplemmt the givings 

of the Chinese churches, will be allotted and distributed by a Committee of Synod 
on which the “lission also is represented, and not as hitherto, by the Mission 
Councils only. 


In the November 1914 number of the Chinese Recorder the following report 
is given of the meeting of the Advisory Councils of the London Missionary Society: 


The above met in Shanghai from August 31 to September 16. The members repre- 
sented the five central fields of the Mission, viz., Canton and Hongkong, Fukien, 
Shanghai, Centypal China and North China. There were six foreign delegates with 
the China Treasurer and Council Secretary (Ur. Cochrane) and seven Chinese 
delegates..... The foreign and Chinese Councils met apart but simultancously, 

and later both held joint sessions to coordinate findings and define results, 
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so that the recommendations which go to the Home Board are the findings of the 
combined Councils. This is another step forward in the development of coopera- 
tion betwee the missionaries and their Chinese colleagues. Estimtes for ex- 
penditure, additions to staff, new buildings, rearrangement of foreign staff, 
policy for development or curtailing of various branches, were some of the sub- 
jects discussed and defined in the joint Council...., Matters affecting the 
well being and efficiency of the Chinese Church were freely and fully discussed 
at the joint sessions. The various “District Councils and Provincial Councils 
are showing signs of life and usefulness, and are a proof that where the mis- 
sionaries and Chinese colleagues are animated by a spirit of true brotherliness . 
and helpfulness, fears give way to confidence, and the whole work benefits by 
the coming together in Council of the leaders, both foreign and Chinese. It 

is gain for all, and above this is the great impetus it gives to the Chine se 

to give themselves with unreserved energy to the service of the Christ. This 
equality secures harmony, removes doubt, and insures efficiency. 


The Report of the Presbyterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign Missions for 192h 
gives the following action of the China Council of that Board relative to cooperation 
between the missions and the organized Chinese Church. 


Recognizing that the Chinese Christians, at least in many parts of our eight 
missions, have so far developed as to warrant a larger, if not a preponderant 
voice in much of what has hitherto been mission work, and believing that the 
organized Christian Church is the natural agency for the expression of that 
voice, we would leave to that church itself the question as to mis Siona ry men- 
bership in the courts of the Church, and would seek some modification of our 
mission organization which, while recognizing the primacy of the Church, will 
bring the full powers of the Church and mission into sympathetic cooperation 
toward the accomplishnent of our common task. Some organization which will hold 
foreigners aid Chinese together as co-workers should be the aim. In re gions 
where a mission and a single presbytery are coterminous, it is suggested that 
the presbytery meet for its distinctive functions, some plan being developed 
for adequate representation of women's work, that there be a joint meeting of 
presbytery and mission, with power to deal with all funds contributed for evan- 
gelism and elementary education, to decide all questions of employrent and dis- 
missal of Chinese workers, and fix their salaries, and to have responsible 
charge of all theirwork, exercising also advisory functions with reference to 
higher education and medical work. The Mission will meet for the consideration 
of the more limited program which must remain in its hands. ‘The joint body, 
perhaps to be called the Cooperative Association, should appoint an Executive 
Committee to meet more frequently as a 'Board of Control.' This may be composed 
largely of representatives sf the Joint Councils to be organized in the several 
stations, with a steadily increasing proportion of Chinese. 


In the April 1924 number of the Chinese Recorder the follow ing Mission 
News item occurs: 


The most recent important development in the Reformed Presbyterian Mission in 
Loting, South China, has been the substitution of a Chinese Church Council 

for the former annual mission meeting. This Council is made up of a Chinese 
delegate for every ten members and all the missionaries. It took over work 

at the beginning of 1923. We now sem no requests for appropriations or ap- 
pveals for money to our home Board. This change of policy came as a great 
shock to those employed by the Mission, and there was considerable talk about 
the foreigners forcing this plan upon the Chinese. We anticipated most of the 
difficulties we met bit were surprised to find the amount of sin in the church 
covered up by the old policy. 

The first year of this policy is now over. Although changes in this new organi- 
gation need to be made within a year, we believe that beyond all doubt this 
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step has brought and will continue to bring great blessings. One of the en- 
couraging features of the new policy is the rapid development of the new 
converts in taking over the responsibility of their own work and their es- 
tablishing of meeting places near their own market towns. One man opened a 
place in one of the most wicked market towns in this district last April. 

In December 1923, Rev. R. C. Adams baptized 22 converts of the most promis- 
ing type. E.d.M. Dickson. 


In the July 1925 number of the Chinese Recorder Rev. Chauncey Goodrich 
has an article entitled The Evolution of a Mission, written after he had been for 
fifty years a member of the North China Mission of the American Board. In this ar- 
ticle he says: 


With the last stage of evolution in our Mission, namely, the giving of eqial 
authority in all matters of business to air Chinese brothers and sisters, you 
are all familiar. It is quite delightful to witness the earnestness and abil- 
ity with which all questions are discussed and settled by the Oriental and 
Occidental, sitting together in the sympathetic relations of a really united 
body. So far it has seemed to prove a decided advance in mission polity. 


In the Chinese Recorder of March 1925 the following News Item occurs; 


Last summer the North Fukien Anglican Conference decided to invite Chinese 
to be members of the Review Committee which deals with the location of the 
foreign staff and the requests for new missionaries. Their action has al- 
ready been approved by the two home boards concerned and only awaits ratifi- 
cation by the General Committee which is fully expected. 


In the China Christian Year Book of 1926 is a review, entitled Relation 
of Mission and Church, of the status of this relationship in a number of the differ- 
ent denominations. As this gives the best available summary of the question at that 
time, it will be quoted in large part, even at the risk of heing somewhat lengthy: 


The United Brethren Mission, which is cooperating in the United Church 
(Kwangtung Synod of the Church of Christ in China), in its annual meeting in 
1924, resolved 'That as a mission and as missionaries we seek to be courageously 
progressive in devolving responsibility upon the Chinese in the administra- 
tion of church, school, and medical work. And that we resolve to make every 
new enterprise upon which we may enter henceforth a distinctively Chinese 
enterprise from the ground up.'! In Jamaary 1926 the same mission unanimously 
approved of the plan submitted by the Executive Committee of the Kwangtung 
Divisional Council (for the transfer of administrative functions from the mis- 
sions to the Chinese Church) in the following words: We approve the proposed 
plan already adopted by the Executive Conmittee of the Kwangtung Divisional 
Council for the transfer of administrative functions from the missions to the 
Chinese Church. In thus approving of the proposed plan, we are simply bring- 
ing our policy up to date and into conformity with the present situation in 

so far as recent developments make it different fromwhat it was a year ago. 
esseeeln approving the plan we wish it to be understood also that our action 

is dictated by our desire to be loyal to the best principles of missionary 
statesmanship and of the science of missions, rather than by any constraint 
imposed upon us from without by the recent crisis. We are grateful for and 

in entire sympathy with, the growing and wholesome church consciousness within 
the Chinese Church as indicated in the desire of the Chinese Christian leaders 
for autonomy and for the exercise of self-direction in spiritual matters.! 


American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society (Northern) 


,eeeeeetne administration of Christian work, including the work of the organized 
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missions from America, should be transferred to the indigenous church as 
rapidly as it is prepared to accept and able to discharge the obligation so 
incurred...e. With a view to securing larger liberty for the Chinese Church 
to shape the future policy of the work, arrangements are being made to have 
appropriations to the field made in gross, leaving to the administrative 
body in China the determination of the proportion of the funds from abroad 
to be used for different phases of the work,' 


Congregational Group 


The American Board Mission in North China has for the past twelve years been 
seeking to develop a fully autonomous church body. In doing so it has fol- 
lowed a plan vhich closely resembles but does not entirely mrallel the 
Methodist Conference. ‘The Mission as a working organization ceased to exist 
in 1914. It passed over all its functions to the North China Kung Li Hui, 

a combination of mission and church. This North China Kung Li Hui is organ- 
ized through a series of ‘local associations,! ‘district associations! and 

a council. The district associations are elected by the local associations, 
and they in turn elect the council. Al departments of mission work without 
exception were given over into control of the North China Kung Li Hui from 
the time it was instituted, as were all mission funds other than salaries and 
furlough expenses of missionaries. The local associations were at first com- 
posed of all Chinese ordained pastors, preachers, teachers, doctors of a cer- 
tain standing and of all missionaries who had passed two years of language 
study. It was found, however, that this tended to give too large an ex-officio 
representation of employed workers to the local associations with a tendency 
to limit their independence in judgment. Steps have recently been taken to 
reconstruct these associations, so as to do away entirely with ex-officio 
membership. This will place the election of all members of the local associa- 
tion in the hands of the local congregation and would seem to give it full 
autonomy. 


Lutheran G,oup. 


The Lutheran Church of China held its first General Assembly in the summer 

of 1920 at Chikungshan. The constituent missions which united in foming this 
church were the Lutheran United Mission, the Norwegian Missionary Society, the 
Finnish Missionary Society, the Augustana Synod Mission, and the Church of 
Sweden Mission. Eight other Lutheran Missions were also represented in the 
meeting. This Chung Hwa Sin I Chiao Hwei is a self-governing Chinese church. 
Every action is decided by majority vote except questions of confession which 
the constitution declares ‘shall be unalterable.! Missionaries are members 

of the local congregation and are represented in the district. councils, the 
synods and the General Assembly. According to the different constitutions of 
the several synods, all church work may be under the direct control of the 
Chinese Church if the Chinese leaders and the Chinese church members so desire. 


The Methodist Group 


The Methodist missionary societies have no missions in the strict sense. Their 
conferences are a combination of mission and church and have proved a very 
useful method of steady, gradual development of Chinese leadership in the ad- 
ministration of church matters. There are differences between the episcopally 
organized churches and thos which do not have bishops. It would also appear 
that the churches established by American missions are more closely related 

to their general conventions in the W,st than is true in the case of those 
established by British missionary societies. Since the development of the 
East Asia Central Conference a greater degree of autonomy has been secured by 
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the Methodist churches connected with the American Methodist Church, North. 
Additional powers have been given to this conference by each successive gen- 
eral conference. In this church the finance committees of each conference 

are now appointed by the Conference itself and have full control of all funds 
from abroad apart from missionary salaries, etc. 

The Southern Methodist Mission has developed along lines very similar to 

those of the Northern Church. At a recent meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, it was resolved 'That we, the’ members of the China Mission, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reaffirm the purpose with wiich our prede- 
cessors inaugurated the work of which we have become a part, namely, to plant 
the Christian Church in this land. We rejoice in every step toward the reali- 
zation of that purpose, and we hereby assure our Chinese colleagues that, while 
we recognize that the initiative belongs to them, we are ready to cooperate 
with them whenever they feel that the time is ripe for the organization of an 
autonomous Christian Church in China.! 


Anglican Group 


The C.M.S. Missions in China have for many years been working toward the ideal 
of an autonomous Chinese Church, and are now rapidly devolving the responsi- 
bility for various parts of the work on the Chinese Church organization which 
has been created. 


Presbyterian Group 


From the beginning the Presbyterian Missions have proceeded on the principle of 
the complete autonomy of the Chinese presbytcries and synods..... The Pres- 
bytery has from the beginning had the full control of the pastoral and evan- 
gelistic work within its boundaries.... The Hainan Mission has recently agreed 
to the appointment by presbytery of an administrative board of six Chinese 

men and women and five foreign men and women to take complete charge of pas- 
toral, evangelistic and elementary (school) work and to administer all funds 
for the purpose. 


It may be noted that Presbyterian syneds and presbyteries have had eccle- 
Siastical autonomy in that they have not been under the direction of the Church in 
the sending country, as has been the case with the Methodist and Episcopal Churches. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, that these synods and presbyterics have had 
any jurisdiction over funds from abroad which have been used by the missionaries 
within the bounis of the synod or presbytery. It is true also that in most cases 
Presbyterian missionaries have been members of the Chinese synods and presbyteries 
with voice and vote the same as Chincse members. 


In this same number of the China Christian Year Book is an article by 
Rev. TI. C. Bau, Secretary of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, which gives 
something of the Chinese viewpoint. The article is entitled Changes in the Chinese 
Church. Mr. Bau writes in part as follows: 


Since the support of the Chinese Church and its activities depended upon the 
missionary boards in foreign countries, both in money and workers, policies 
have naturally been decided by them. But experience has taught us that unless 
the Christian religion becomes self-supporting, self-managing and self-propa- 
gating, it will not have a solid foundation no matter how long it exists...e. 
The boards have generously instructed their representatives on the fields to 
take such steps (transfer of administration) and the functions of the foreign 
missionaries have undergone a great change within the last few years. Mammy 
societies have accepted the principle that it is of no use to keep or to send 
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workers to China who are not willing to take second place in every aspect 

of Christia work, and leave the first place to the well-trained Chinese 
leaders, who are’ more than willing to cooperate with foreigners, whose con- 
ception is not to boss their former employees. Chinese contributions have 
increased abundantly. Church buildings are being constructed with Chinese 
money. Chinese secretaries and pastors are making their own reports and 
budgets. Appropriations from foreign boards for work in the fields are being 
handled by Chinese executive committees or councils with missionaries as ad- 
visors....e. Chinese leaders and their churches hold the idea that the independ- 
ence of the Chinese Church is inseparable from self-support. 


In the January 1927 number of the Chinese Recorder Mr. Wang Chen Hao of 
the same denomination had an article on The Indigenous Church Movement in Kinhwa. 
The following is from that article: 


The Baptist Mission established its work here forty years ago...... At 
present it practically covers the whole city having a hospital, junior acade- 
mies for boys and girls, and five independent churches, one in the city and 
four in leading outstations. Ever since the transfer of the work fran the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist 
Association to the Kinhwa Station Committee, the work as a whole has been 
controlled by the Chinese themselves, though largely supported by foreign 
funds..... In the same winter (1924) a joint committee meeting was held in 
Kinhwa...+. A recommendation was made that the transfer be continued on its 
original lines for another period of five years beginning January 1, 1925. 
Before closing, the writer, as the chairman of the station committee, takes 
pleasure in representing our station in expressing our profound gratitude to 
our mission for their faith in the Chinese leaders, for their generosity in 
letting the Chinsse have the control and for their help in sending three mis- 
Sionaries to cooperate with the Chinese...... It is the hope and prayer of 
every worker here that God may give us wisdom and strength to carry out His 
will and that whatever we accomplish, His name and only His name may be 
crowned with praise and glory. 


In the Chinese Recorder for May-June 1927 occurs the following account 
of the transfer of the work of the New Zealand Presbyterian Mission to the Kwangtung 
Synod of the Church of Christ in China. This account is quoted at some length be- 
cause of the interest attaching to the details given. 


On March 14, 1927, there took place the formal transfer of the work of the 

New Zealand Presbyterian Mission to the Kwangtung Synod of the Church of Christ 
in China. Most of the members of the Mission were present. The Synod also was 
well represented. ‘The Christian workers of the district and a fair number of 
the Christians also attended. A statement of transfer in Chinese was, on be- 
half of the Mission, handed over by Dr. Kirk to Rev. L, ©. Kwong, Chairman of 
the Synod. Rev. Kwong promised on behalf of the Synod to take up the respon- 
sibility entrusted to it. He handed a document in Chinese to the representa- 
tive of the Mission formally signifying such acceptance..... The document handed 
over by the representative of the Mission stated, among other things, 'In our 
judgment the time has come when, in the best interests of the Kingdom of 

Christ and the development of a self-propagating, self-governing and self- 
supporting Chinese Church, the direction and control of the work hitherto 
carried on by the Missions in Kwangtung cooperating with the Church of Christ 
in China and such other work as my be mutually agreed upon, should be com- 
mitted to the Synod of this church, it being understood that the transfer 

of the various fields of work be at such times and upon such terms as shall 

be mutually agreed upon by the Church of Christ in China and the Missions 
concerned.'! This transfer includes staff, equipment and funds of the 
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evangelistic aml village school work, the Kong Chuen Hospital and a boys! 

and girls' schools. At the end of five years the transfer is to be reviewed. 
Insofar as this transfer touches mission funds and missionaries it is under 
the rules in force between them and the Board. On the occasion of this trans- 
fer the Rev. Y. S. Taam gave an address which is so pertinent to the general 
problem that we give an abstract of it below. 

What are its Peculiar Characteristics? It brings together in a unity the 
best inheritance of several churches. There are Presbyterians, with their 
talent for efficient organization; there are the United Brethren, with their 
liberal cooperative spirit; there are the Congregationalists, with their local 
autonomy, and the self-supporting churches with their spirit of independence. 
What is the Church? It is a body of believers, united together through the 
Spirit of Yesus Christ in one organic whole for developing the fourfold funda- 
mental principles of local autonomy, efficient organization, liberal coopera- 
tion, and sturdy independence. 


The Meaning of the Ceremony of Transfer 


What it is not: 

1. The Mission is not going to give up responsibility or work. It is not 
going to quit. 

2. It does not mean that the Mission has completed its work and is now turn- 
ing over things to the Chinese with a view to going home. 

3. It does not mean that the Mission in tuming over this particular piece 
of work will in future have nothing more to do with it, taking up some 
other work by itself. It does not mean non-Gooperation. 

4, It is not a case of 'taking back,' as if the mission had taken away the 
prerogative of the Church and now the Church is taking it back again. 

5. It does not mean that the Church is so self-sufficient that it na longer 
needs the help of the /Mission. 

What it does mean: 

1. The promotion of the Church consciousness. It should make the Chinese 
Christians realize that the Christian work hitherto carried on under the 
direction of the Mission is really their concern. 

2. Stimulation of the sense of responsibility in the Church members. 

3. It will mean that the Church will take a permanent place in the life of 
Chinese society. 

4, It will make a new epoch for the Church in China. 

5. It is a recognition that while the day of the Mission, as a Mission, is 
ended, its work is not ended.! 


The American Board Mission in Fukien Province took further action in the 
same direction about this time. In the Yanuary 1928 number of the Chinese Recorder 
Rev. A. H,. Lewis of that tlissi on in Foochoy had an article entitled Chinese Church 
and Missionary, giving some account of the action of the Mission. The following 
paragraph is quoted from that article. 


During this time the missionary has accomplished a monumental task, that of 
devoluting or shifting responsibility to the Chinese. We had gone so far as 
to have Chinese Boards of managers and Chinese principals of schools, tut the 
Chinese had no control over foreigners and felt no active responsibility. So 
we took the final step, that of placing ourselves under the control of the 
Chinese Dhurch. In other words, from now on all missionaries are to be re- 
turned from furlough by the Chinese, their furloughs and leaves of absences 
are granted by them and the funds to the different projects go through the 
Chinese treasurer's hands. We realize the need of this devolution the more 
because if we had be@m driven out of Foochow there would have been nobody to 
carry on. In other words we are taking the modern missionary stand -we are 
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from now on merely advisers to the Chinese, if they so desire us in this 
capacity. This they certainly do, but, as time goes on they will need us 
less and less and will more truly becom an indigenous self-supporting church. 


: The Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America had the 
following to say relative to the return of their missionaries to their wrk after the 
disruption of 1927, as quoted in the Chinese Recorder for April 1928. 


Since the relation existing between our Chinese brethren and the missionaries 
for the past twenty-seven years has always been most cordial, it is the desire 
of the Board that in the reopening of the work, our missionaries shall press 
forward as rapidly as possible in organizing Boards and Committees on which 
Chinese will have a full share of responsibility. 


The international Review of Missions in 1928 (pp 307 ff.) carried a re- 
view of Missionary Policy in China, that of the American missions being written by 
Rev. A. 4. Warnshuis, D.D., and of the British Societies by F. H. Hawkins. This is 
a brief survey of mission policy following the disruptions of 1927 when most mis- 
sionaries in China were compelled to leave their work for a time. It was written 
after most missionaries had returned to their stations. There is no question but 
that the indigenization of the Church was accelerated by the events of 1927. Both 
missionaries and Chinese Church leaders realized the necessity for Chinese leader- 
ship, responsibility and support of the Church. This was true regardless of one's 
views regarding the proper relationship between Church and Mission. 


Dr. Warnshuis wrote as follows regarding the policy of the American 
Missions: 


The changes that have already been made in the last year or two affect the 
relationships of the missionary, the control of finances, the ownership of 
property and the management of educational institutions. Naturally, the more 
far-reaching changes have taken place in the provinces where the work is older 
and where the Christian Church is more fully established. 

In the North Fukien area, the “ission of the American Board has transferred to 
Foochow Congregational Church - and now the Mid-Fukien Vivisional Council of 

the Church of Christ in China - the responsibility for the administration of 

all the work of the mission. The missionaries will be directly responsible 

to the Church, only their salaries and allowances, residential and furlough 
expenses and language tuition being taken care of by the mission as in the past. 
Requests for missionary reinforcements, including those for special types of 
workers, will be made directly to the American Board by the Church. This elim- 
ination of the Mission, excepting only as regards some of the personal affairs 
of the missionaries, is a policy that had bem adopted by the North China 
Mission of the American Board in 191k. : 

A similar development is taking place in the West China Mission of the United 
Church of Canada, where the administration of all the mission's work is being 
transferred to departmental boards organically related to the West China Con- 
ference of the Chinese Church, the majority of the members of each board being 
Chinese. 

The Swatow Mission of the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society is 

another example of this practically complete merging of the mission in the 
Chinese Church. The Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has endorsed the proposal to organize a council to be composed of missionaries 
and Chinese to take the place of the mission organization that has existed 
hitherto. The Foreign Mission Board of the Reforméd Church in the United States 
in planning for the return of its missionaries to Hunan hes adopted a resolu- 
tion that instructs the missionaries 'to press forward as rapidly as possible 

in organizing boards and committees on which Chinese will have a full share of 
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responsibility. '! 

The Kwangtung Divisional Council of the Church of Christ in China is also seek- 
ing to establish direct relations with missionary boards of the Churches in 
America, England and New Zealand that send missionaries to work within its 
borders, and to take over the responsibilities of the missions for the admin- 
istration of all matters pertaining to the Church, the schools and the hos- 
pitals. The Board of the United Brethren in Christ has approved in principle 
of the whole plan. The New Zealand Presbyterian Vhurch is the first to com- 
plete the reorganization of all its work on the basis proposed by the Divis- 
ional Council of the Church. The Mission of the United Church of Canada is 
handing over its evangelistic work to the Church from the beginning of 1928. 
The (South China) Mission of the Presbyterian Board U.S.A. has definitely 
committed its evangelistic work to the Divisional Council and is making ad- 
justments of the relationships of its missionaries to the Church. The trans- 
fer of its boys! middle school has been approved, 


As bearing on this subject of transfer of mission responsibility, the follov— 
ing action of the Presbyterian Board (U.S.A.) taken in May 1927 is of interest: 
'The transfer includes in general the evangelistic and elementary day school 
work which the missions have supported, and contemplates the transfer of high- 
er schools and hospitals and other institutions and forms of work as the Church 
or other Chinese Christian organizations can assume responsibility for them. 
The Board approves also of the continuance of financial help when that is in- 
volved in the plans, with the expectation that in due time and without any 
avoidable delay the Church will provide the support and development of the 
work of which it assumes the control, the Board and the mission desiring to 
offer all practicable aid and to continue their cooperation in seeking to sus- 
tain worthy work that has been begin and still more in reaching out to accom-— 
plish the yet unfinished task.! 


Proposals are being considered for the transfer of all administrative power 
from the Kwangtung Mission of the Reformed Presbyterian Church to a Council 
composed of missionaries and representatives of the Chinese Churches. 


The Board of the Methodist Bpiscopal Church in November 1927 authorized a con- 
ference (which met in January 1928), composed only of Chinese representatives 
of the Methodist Conferences in China, and provided the necessary expenses, 
requesting this conference to express its judgment on the policies and program 
of the Church, ‘with reference to ecclesiastical organization and supervision, 
rituals of worship, credal statements and the whole outward expression of the 
Christian religion, that they may be true to the genius of the Chinese people.! 


In the Young Men's Christian Associations the entire responsibility for all 
questions relating to the foreign staff since January 1926 rests with the 
National Conmittee of China. 


A complete survey would include reference to action by other boards and mis-— 
sions, revealing a rapidly increasing trend towards the transfer of responsi- 
bility for the direction and control of all forms of Christian service within 
its bounds to the Chinese Church. Moreover, it should be noted that an even 
larger number of missions have taken action by which the return of mission- 
aries to their stations is made subject to some sort of consultation with 

the Chinese Church. In some cases such a return depends upon the receipt of a 
definite request from a Church court. The American Board and the Methodist 
Episcopal Board have adopted resolutions in substance as follows: 'Those mis- 
sionaries should return to China who are acceptable to the Chinese, who are 
individually approved by the Board, who are physkcally able to go, who keenly 
desire to go in spite of hazardous conditions, and who, above all, are pre- 
pared in the light of the new situation in China to identify themselves with the 
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The new plans of administration mentioned above generally include the trans- 
fer of financial responsibility to the Chinese Church, so that the grants of 
the mission boards are expended under the direction of councils or committees 
of the Church in which the missiomries may or may not be represented. It is 
too early to discover what the effect of this may be in increasing the propor- 
tionate financial share of the Chinese Church in the support of its work. 


Dr. Hawkins has written in somewhat less detail of the policies of the 
British Societies. The following is his statement in part. 


To change in the relations between the Chinese Christian Church and the 
western missions, which has apparently come with such startling suddenness, 
has in fact been anticipated and prepared for by several of the British mis- 
sion boards and their missionaries on the field during the last twenty years 
or more. The process of transferring administrative responsibility to the 
Chinese Church has been going forward with rapidity, especially since the 
revolution of 1911. It is a matter of thankfulness that the re have heen on 
the field wise missionary administratorsvwho have been able to read the signs 
of the times, and to prepare for what was inevitably coming to pass. The 
process has not been confined to missions of any particular denomination or 
ecclesiastical organization. 


The National Synod of the Chung Hwa Sheng “ung Hui, which was organized in 
1912 by the missions of the Church of England, through its diocesan councils 
has taken over increasingly responsibilities which formerly rested almost ex- 
clusively on the 4nglican bishops and societies. The bishop, whether Chinese 
or foreign, still symbolizes ultimte authority..... The national synod is 
functioning in an ever-increasing degree in administrative work, andis giv- 
ing greater weight to Chinese opinion. 


The Presbyterian missions in China were among the first to organize mission 
councils and preshyteries...... Arrangements personal to the individual mis- 
sionary, such as salary, house accommodation, furlough and pension, naturally 
remain under the control of the mission; but apart from these subjects, the 
actual authority in carrying on the church work has been devolved upon the 
presbytery or synod, on which the ordained missionary has a seat. With the 
recent formation of the Church of Christ in China, which consists of a union 
of almost all the Vongregational and Presbyterian Churches, this tendency 
toward handing over responsibility in church matters to the Assembly, the 
Synod and the presbytery, has been considerably accelerated. 


The Wesleyan “ethodist Missionary Society...... For many years past this 
Church has been organized into synods on which ordained missionaries and 
Chinese pastors sit on a basis of equality. There has been a constant ten- 
dency to hand over mission responsibilities from the local committee of mis- 
sionaries to the synod. 


The London Missionary Society;.......+« The Chinese Churches (of this Society) 
weeecee DeCame members of the Church of Christ in China........ For years past, 
elementary education and other matters formerly handled by the mission have 
increasingly been brought under the councils referred to, and latterly under 
the synods and presbyteries. 


It is generally recognized that one of the most difficult and imm diate prob- 
lems in working out the new adjustments will be to get the Chinese Church 
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through its local church bodies to realize the new responsibilities which it 
is assuming. Missionaries in large numbers are expressing their willingness 
to accept appointment by and to work under the Chinese Church, but it is 
doubtful whether that Church recognizds the implications of the practical 
adoption of these new principles. 


The following quotation from the Honan Messenger in the April 1930 num- 
ber of the Chinese Recorder gives an example of the way the merging of the mission 
in the Church continued. 


The Honan Messenger, February 1930, tells how Canadian missionaries in Honan 
met this situation. A list of names of Canadians willing to join the Church 
in China was submitted at a recent meeting of the Presbytery concerned. This 
was in response to an invitation to the missionaries to become members of the 
local churches. The result was that on the motion and second of the Chinese 
members of the Presbytery these missionaries were duly received into the 
churches. In general these missionaries enter the churches with the same 
status they enjoyed in relation to the home Church. The officers of the 
Presbytery and the membership of its executive committee are divided equally 
between Chinese and missionaries with one of the former as chairman. Thus 

is the right of the Chinese Vhurch to défine the relation of ‘foreigners! 
therein recognized and rapprochement between these two groups of workers real- 
ized. <A Synodical Committee on Relations of Ministerial Missionaries to the 
Chinese Church as connected with the South Fukien Synod, however, made pro- 
posals in this connection that were not entirely satisfactory to the mission- 
aries concerned........Apparently, also the proposals did not place the mis-— 
sionaries on a parity with Chinese pastors. The call to a missionary to un- 
dertake a particular piece of work should come, it was urged, from the body 
which governs the work concerned rather than from a Classis or the Synod. 


The Kwangtung Synod 


One of the most interesting cases of the merging of mission organization 
into the Chinese Church is that which has taken place in Canton and surrounding 
areas, including Hongkong. A full account of this merger with the necessary 
historical background was given by Dr. A. J. Fisher in a paper read before the 

Shanghai Missionary Association in 1932 and published in the Chinese Recorder of 
August of that year. In order to understand the full import of this merger it is 
necessary to realize that the diverse groups in the Synod consisted of four Chinese 
independent societies and six foreign missions with headquarters in New Zealand, 
Canada, England and the United States. These six foreign missions were of the 
London Missionary Society, the American Board, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
United Brethren, the Presbyterian Church in New Zealand, and the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada (now the United Church of Canada). Umitting the history of the steps 
leading up to the taking over of mission responsibility by the Church, we begin at 
the point where an Inter-Missions Committee took the following action on 

November 24, 192k: 


The Church is the divinely instituted and authoritative organization for 
carrying on the work of evangelism and therefore should have spiritual sov- 
ereignty and ecclesiastical autonomy. The Kwangtung Divisional Council of 
the Church of Christ in China, being now fully organized, is, we believe, able 
to carry on this work with the help of the cooperating missions. 


It is clear from the above that the initiative was taken by the mission- 
aries. The Chinese took no action until the summer of 1925. Dr. Fisher's account 
continues: 


. 
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In the summer of 1925, during the enforced absence of practically all the 
missionaries, Chinese leaders began to consider seriously the future of 
Christian institutions. It was at their suggestion that on Uctober 20, 1926, 
a Retreat Conference was held consisting of some 21 Chinese and missionaries 
in almost equal number. After a most candid and free discussion for three 
days, the entire body came to the unanimous conclusion expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 'In our judgment the time has com: when in the best in- 
terests of the Kingdom of Christ and the development of a self-supporting, 
self-governing, self-propagating Chinese Church, the direction and control 
of the work hitherto carried on by the missions in Kwangtung cooperating 
with the Church of Christ in China should be committed to the Synod of this 
Church.! This resolution created widespread interest. It was followed up 
by actions on the part of church and mission bodies all concurring in the 
principle herein stated. 


The Church having reached this decision under deep conviction, two lines of 
action were open to them. The first was to organize the existing self-sup- 
porting churches and the independent Chinese societies into one churm, leav- 
ing the churches supported by mission funds out of their organization. This 
appeared to be the road of least resistance so far as the independent churches 
were concerned. But it meant at the same time the separation of a larger 
number of congregations who were as yet not financially able to support them- 
selves. The second way was suggested by the proposal of the Inter-Missions 
Committee and of the Yonference Retreat Resolution, viz., that the mission 
boards give over to this church such administrative functions as were now 
exercised by the local missions. In this way the whole Christian movement 
with every phase of Christian work might be held together and directed by and 
through the Chinese Church. The second methcd was chosen. It was not an 
easy one; but it was chosen with the idea that it would work for the best in- 
terests of the Christian cause. Any stigma attached to this scheme because 
it meant cooperation with foreign organizations would have to be bourne for 
the sake of the Christian cause. This the Chinese leaders resolved firmly 
to bear. 

Basis of Transfer 


In the process of transfer of work from the mission to the Church, separate 
agreements had to be made as between the Church and the various missions. 

All these agreements are based on the principle of the primacy of the Church, 
that is to say, the Church is the channel through which the building up of 
God's Kingdom is to be accomplished in China. They give full recognition to 
what the missions have done, without whose labors the Church would probably 
not exist; but now that the Church does exist, the work should be carried on 
with and through the Church. 


It follows that since the aim of the mission is the same as the aim of the 
Church, i.e., the establishment of the Kingdom of God and the preaching of 
the Gospel to every creature, that the assets of the mission should be trans- 
ferred to the Church and further, since the foreign missionaries are sent to 
do exactly the kind of work that the Church exists to do, they also should 
work within the Church. ‘The same reasoning was applied to the funds contrib- 
uted by the mission. 

Mission Personnel 


With regard to the contribution of the personnel of the missions to the Church , 
the agreements have been in general as follows: That the missionary accepting 
appointment from the Chinese Church, becomes responsible to that Church for 
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the performance of the work assigned. They become officers and agents of the 
Chine se Church quite as truly as their Chinese brethren in like position. 

The missions have all agreed to continue the salary, housing, travel of the 
missionary and in most cases funds for itineration have also been supplied. 


Mission Funds 


With regard to the transfer of mission funds the general principle is that 
the Church should take the same responsibilit y towards the boards who con- 
tribute these funds as the missions formerly had. 


Results 


What are the results of this experiment in cooperation of mission and church? 
Not all that we had hoped for has been accomplished. I can best describe the 
results by giving you the results of a meeting that was held between represen- 
tatives of the cooperating missions in the Kwangtung Synod and the Chinese 
officers of the Synod. After several hours of very candid and frank expres- 
sion of opinion without the least sign of animosity, each told the other where 
they felt that they had come short of expectations. Vn the part of the Chi- 
nese, expression was given to the fact that while nominally missions had trans— 
ferred their work to the Church, in some cases actually they were still hold- 
ing back with fear and trembling. This somewhat discouraged the Chinese 
leaders. It gave them a feeling that the foreign missionary after all did 

not trust them fully. Un the other hand, expression by foreign missionaries 
was given to the fact that they felt that the Chinese were not really taking 
hold as they should and were allowing foreign missionaries to dictate poli- 
cles too much. After several hours of discussion, it was unanimasly agreed 

to recommend to their respective organizations that this experiment of co- 
operation should in principle be continued. There might be som necessity 

for change in the detailed agreements; but on the general principle it was the 
unanimous feeling that the church and mission should carry on. 


The last five years have been rich in experience. The Chinese Church has 
learned that missionaries and missions still have a function. The missions 
have learned that without the church their effofts cannot have that desired 
permanency and effectiveness necessary for the evangelization of China. We 
have learned that the missionary with the right kind of qualifications can 
function as a church worker within the Chinese Church. The fact that a mis- 
sionary works in the church does not necessarily put a stigma on the church 
as a foreign institution. Mission funds may be used for the advancement and 
growth of the church. Wrongly used they become a hindrance. Rightly used 
they are no different in effect than funds from any other source for church 
work. 

Progress is being made in self-support. the list of self-supporting churches 
is gradually increasing and many other churches are gradually carrying more 
of their responsibility. 


The Crux of Cooperation 


Successful cooperation in church work like a successful marriage is not a mat- 
ter of law but of love. Any success that has been attained by the Kwangtung 
Synod has been due not to any particular method or any particular agreements, 
but to the will to cooperate in the spirit of love and fellowship. This hap- 
pily exists to a very large degree between the Chinese and foreign workers, 
not only in Kwangtung, but, I am convinced, all over China, 


* 
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In the 1938 volume of the Missionary Review of the World Rev. G. Francis S. 
Gray of the Church Missionary Society and stationed latterly at Nanking gave the 
following account of the way the merging of mission and Church has worked in the 
case of his own mission. 


In the diocese where I worked some: years in up-country China, all the work 

of the diocese, whether it was done by westerners or Chinese, was controlled 
by the diocesan synod, of which naturally the great majority was Chinese - 
but, and this is important, there was no racial barrier as such. On each com- 
mittee there were so many clerical, so many lay (and perhaps women) members; 
the distinction was not one of race..... Our bishops in China are now elected 
by the general synod, in which, as elsewhere, differences are according to 
function (clerical, lay, and so on), not by race. In the work of the diocese 
one rarely heard the Chinese expression for 'missionary'; we spoke and thought, 
instead, of clergy, doctors, nurses and so forth.... It is obvious that while, 
as is still true, the greater part of church resources come from the Church 

in the West, acting through missionary societies, the governing bodies of the 
Church overseas are likely to adopt policies which commend themselves to these 
societies! committees - but that is not the same thing as being controlled 

by them. 


Another reason is that the more those in England stress on the one hand the 
centrality and control of the missionary society and, on the other, the dis- 
tinction between missionary and national, the more, by reaction today inevi- 
table, will the Chinese stress a nationalist (not only national) Chinese Church, 
and the harder it will be to build in Vhina a branch of the historic Catholic 
Church. It is plainly the relation of the national church and the Vhurch 
Universal which is going to be the great issue of the future overseas. 


Dr. William Paton, writing on the Future of the Missionary Enterprise 
in the International Review of Missions 1942, had the following to say: 


The situation created by an intensified nationalism will have to be faced. 
Probably there is no aspect of a post-war missionary policy which has already 
been as fully faced as this, for the true policy of the missionary movement - 
however slowly followed - has always been the creation of living, self~propa- 
gating, self-governing and self-supporting churches. The countries of the 
East are being swept by powerful movements which have their counterpart in 

the churches, and no one can doubt that the autonomy of those churches and 

the control they will exercise over much of what is now (under some systems) 
called 'mission' work, will be greatly increased. That all this will mean 

no more than a vigorous following through of the ideas discussed at Madras 

is true, but it does not alter the fact that there will have to be an increase 
in speed. It is probably certain that no large increase of executive power 
on the part of the churches in the East is possible unless it is accompanied 
by ea considerable measure of union; the same spirit that desires freedom from 
foreign control desires also freedom from divisions which to some extent are 
of foreign origin. It is perhaps necessary to suggest that very considerable 
risks may have to be taken.... It would seem likely therefore that mission- 
ary authorities should plan in view both of a need for véry large control of 
the Christian enterprise as a whole to be exercised by the indigenous churches 
concerned, and also for much bolder movements towards church union. 


Has Cooperation Been Successful? 


The criterion for judging the success or failure of the many experiments 


- 
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that have been made, as has been suggested before in these pages, is a threefold 
one, namely, self-support, the production of Chinese leadership, and the evangel- 
istic out-reach of the Church. Any truly substantial advance of the Church must 
comprise all three of these elements. General impressions or opinions are of no 
value in this case. Judgment must be based upon actual facts. The following re- 
ports, going as far back as 19k4, furnish some evidence. 


A, L. Warnshuis, writing in the China Mission Year Book of 1914 on Fifty 
Years of Church Organization in South Fukien, says: 


The financial self-support of the church has been more readily developed than 
it might otherwise haye been. There are now forty pastorates paying in full 
the salaries of their ministers, and all the other current expenses of the 
church, and contributing besides to benevolent work outside the bounds of 
their local congregation. The report for the year 1913 shows that the church 
now numbers exactly 4,500 communicants, and that the total contributions were 
$36,159, which makes the average gift per communicant amount to $8.03. At 
its last meeting, large plans were adopted by the synod by which it accepts 
joint responsibility for the support and control of all evangelistic work, 
and by which the Missions have agreed to give their funds for evangelistic 
work as a subsidy to the synod. 


Dr. William N, Brewster, of the Methodist Mission at Hinghwa, Fukien, 
writing on the Development of Indigenous Resources in the Chinese Recorder of April 
1916, said: 


For nearly twenty years since the Hinghwa work was organized into a separate 
mission on account of diffarence in dialect, the salary scale has been con- 
sidered by a Self-support Committee, made up of two or three foreign mission- 
aries and ten to fifteen Uhinese preachers. The report of this committee has 
been considered and voted upon in open conference. In short, the Chinese preach- 
ers have fixed their own salaries. ‘Have they abused their privileges?! Never; 
advances have been made from time to time. Recently, for two successive years, 
when the committee met, the first word from one or two leaders has prevailed: 
"You all know that we are trying hard to achieve full self~support, Times are 
hard, and cost of living has advanced; but this is no time to raise the scele. 


The Fourth Annual “eeting of the General Council of the Church of Christ 
in China, which was held in 1932, reported the following: 


In three years the Synods have increased their contribution to the budget of 
the General Assembly from $1,147.07 to #3,618.39. Of 1,118 churches and or— 
ganized groups 218 churches, or 12.6%, are self-supporting. Another 200 
smaller churches, or 11.6%, are self-supporting to the extent of carrying their 
own burden except rent, light, etc..... The. remainder of the churches (426) 

and organized groups (874), or 75.8%, are not self-supporting. 


In Uctober 1932 the Kwangtung Synod of the Church of Christ in China 
reported the folloing: . 


We are able to report this year an increase in the number of communicants 

over last year of 1280 persons, or an increase of slightly more than eight 
per cent. Our total membership is 16,561 as against 15,281 last year. Finan- 
cially there has been no progress, except if one takes into account the fact 
that flood, famine and war have imposed their own special and competing de- 
mands for sacrifice. When all these and other factors are taken into con- 
Sideration, one need not be unduly discouraged on discovering that this year 
the total contributions from the local churches are $132,285.23 as against 
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$133,317.50 last year. The various missions cooperating contributed grants 
in aid of church work an additional sum of $69,478.06, or about one-third of 
the total budget for this purpose, 


Some interesting figures for the churches in the city of Hangchow, where 
for some time all the missions with perhaps one exception have been cooperating with 
the Church in the matter of mission funds and some also as regards mission personnel, 
are furnished by J. C. Vliver in the March 1934 Chinese Recorder. The church mem- 
bership in the city increased from 918 in 1914 to 2,116 in 1933; the number of self- 
supporting churches from 2 in 1914 to 8 in 1933; finances raised locally from $7,398 
in 1923 to $13,804 in 1933; workers, paid and volunteer, from 138 in 1914 to 505 
in 1933. The increase in membership during the previous year was 8%. 


The methods of statistical reporting of many of the Boards makes it dif- 
ficult to obtain the desired informetion oftentims. The following figures relative 
to the number of self-supporting churches have been gleaned from a few of the Board 
reports. 

Number of churches entirely self-supporting 


192k, 1938 

Baptist (North) -------------- 36 5h 

American Board ----------- 777 (not given) 31 

" " North China Mission --- - - "We " 26 
Presbyterian U.S.A. - =~ - -ir ee 30 (not given) 

Southern Baptist = -----e ---i0 7 > 2h 63 


It should be noted that for some years the Southern Baptist Missions 
have turned over the work appropriations of the Board to the Church for assignment 
and distribution. 


The following figures are from the Interpretative Statistical Survey of 
the World Mission of the Christian Church, by Joseph I. Parker, published 1938. 


Per Cent of Work Expense Raised on the Ticld 


(This does not include missionaries! salaries or other personal expenses 
of missionaries.) 


Methodist (South) ------ - 32 ver cent 
.Prasbytevean veo. ke = = i TOn Noe lest 

United Church of Canada - --- 51 "1" 

China Inland Mission - --- - [Osu " 


Methodist Missionary Society 
(English) -93 " " 


In this connection it may be noted that the China Inland Mission has 
not committed its funds or personnel to the Church for direction or administration. 
All the other missions named above have done so in a greater or less degree, often 
varying with differences in local conditions in the cease of the same mission. 


Number of Communicants 


The following table shows the changes in number of communicants of cer- 
tain missions as given in the annual reports of the Boards: 


+ 
* 
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1924 1938 


Baptist (North) - ------------- 10,809 14,766 
Methodist ate ----------- - = 43,614(?)51,921 
Methodist (South) ------+-------- 10,819 13,649 
Southern Baptist ------------- 30,095 43,381 
Presbyterian U.S. ------------ ce Se 8s IOS ASE nt 
London Mission ------------- T9634 dey son 
China Inland Mission ---------- 60,980 89,665 


it may be said that these represent about the average growth of the 
Church for this period. The figures for the China Inland *#ission and the London 
Mission are taken from the World Missionary Atlas 1924 and the Interpretative Sta- 
tistical Survey of 1938. The increase in the number of communicants for all churches 
during this period was from 402,539 in 192) to 618,010 in 1938. There are so many 
factors which enter into the growth of a church that it is difficult to draw con- 
clusions regarding a single factor except in a general way. It is evident, however, 
that a steady growth has been maintained by those missions which have effected a 
degree of transfer of administration to the Church. 


Chinese Leadership 


No comparative statistics are available but a roll call of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the organized Church in China today will reveal the fact that the 
large majority of them have come out of the churches where a high degree of coopera- 
tion between the mission and the Church has obtained. This is by no means the only 
factor in the production of leadership in the Church but it is a very real factor. 


Future Policy 


From all that can be learned all the missions and Boards which have fol- 
lowed the policy of transfer of mission administration to the Vhurch expect to con- 
tinue to do so in the post war period. Some are planning to make mech further ad- 
vances in this direction. It appears that nearly all of the larger Boards contem- 
plate doing away with all distinctly mission organization on the field except insofar 
as it is necessary to take care of the personal needs of the missionaries. All dis 
rection and administration of the work, including personnel and funds from abroad, 
is to be the responsibility of the organized church bodies concerned. It is sig- 
nificant that the Boards and missions which most strongly advocate this policy are 
precisely those that have had the longest and fullest experience with it. 


